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POLAR 

British National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-1904. Meteorology. 
Part I. Observations at Winter Quarters and on Sledge Journeys with Dis- 
cussions by various authors. Prepared under the superintendence of [W. N. 
Shaw] the Director of the Meteorological Office with the cooperation of a Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society, xiv and 548 pp., 14 plates and 7 maps. Royal 
Society, London, iqo8. 

The volume contains the chief part of the results of the meteorological obser- 
vations made by the Antarctic Expedition of Commander R. F. Scott. The data 
of the observations at winter quarters and on the sledge journeys are printed in 
full (pp. 17-364) with maps prepared by Lieut. Mulock to illustrate the geo- 
graphical positions. Mr. Shaw in his preface gives the salient features of the 
climate according to the two years' experience of the explorers. Plates 2-5 are 
representations in colors of prismatic halos around the sun and other solar 
phenomena. 

EDUCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 

Commercial Geography. By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, xlviii and 
455 PP" maps and ills., index and appendix. Rand, McNally & Co., New York, 
1910. 

Readable, concise, statistical without being dry would apply to the text book 
of Commercial Geography by Prof. E. V. Robinson, Professor of Economics in 
the University of Minnesota. The author in his preface, holds that the sub- 
ject treats of the localization of industries with respect to three sets of con- 
trols — the natural (geographic), the human and the economic, and that any 
factor can be neglected only under the penalty of the subjects becoming a mass 
of disconnected facts. 

The treatment is divided into two phases: (1) the growth and factors of 
commerce and (2) regional descriptions including the commercial world, the 
proportion of space given to them being about one to four. The history of com- 
merce, land and sea factors, climate, man, economic forces, transportation and 
raw materials make up part 1. Soils, topography, forests and coast lines are 
treated briefly as land and sea factors. Climate is well but very briefly treated. 
Race, religions and customs, language, nationality and governmental activities 
are the topics on human factors. Elementary economic principles of maximum, 
minimum and decreasing returns, war and substitution products form a short 
chapter. Other chapters are given to transportation and raw materials. 

Part 2 is a regional description of the commercial world of which about 
one-half is rightly given to the United States. South America, Asia, Africa and 
Europe are taken in order. A final chapter deals with the principal industries 
of the world. 

A pressing problem of a text book author is that of elimination. Out of the 
wealth of material, the important facts must be gleaned and emphasized. The 
book under review shows an advance over most others in this respect, although 
a rough estimate shows descriptions of over 200 commercial products and over 
500 cities. However, the author in the case of the more important cities, espe- 
cially those of the United States, describes them in terms of their environment. 
Indeed the geographic analysis of cities is one of the most valuable features of 
the book. 

Ten pages are given to a condensed but fairly clear description of the 
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climates of the world. While the discussion is clear to one who has had some 
training in physical geography it is doubtful whether the secondary school 
student will get a working knowledge of climate from the author's presenta- 
tion. He is more likely to obtain a vocabulary than an understanding, and an 
understanding is especially necessary since consistent reference is made to cli- 
matic factors in the discussions. The same comment applies to the discussion 
of physiographic features but this element is not so vital since less reference is 
made thereto in the regional descriptions. Perhaps the reviewer .is prejudiced 
but it would seem that some details of products and places could be omitted 
and more adequate treatment of geographic factors substituted since those 
factors are basal to most of the regional descriptions. A misconception may be 
noted in the discussion of the Fall Line, page 116, which is described as a place 
"where the ocean formerly beat against the land," the inference being appar- 
ently that the Fall Line is a wave cut cliff instead of being due to the fact that 
the rivers, passing from the hard rocks of the Appalachian belt to the softer 
rocks of the Coastal Plain, more rapidly wear away the softer jocks, forming 
falls and cataracts. The book, in some respects is an advance on other text 
books on this subject. F. V. Emerson. 

Industrial and Commercial Geography. By Charles Morris, iv and 
323 pp., maps and illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1910. $1.10. 

Of the thirty-one chapters in Morris's Commercial Geography, one each is 
given to general principles, the adaption of the earth to man's residence, indus- 
trial development, historical review, transportation, origin of industrial cen- 
ters and one chapter to the climate and physiographic regions of the United 
States. Ten deal with the commercial products of the United States, thirteen 
with foreign countries and a final chapter, with the migrations of mankind. 

It will be seen that the bulk of the book is descriptive and a large propor- 
tion is properly given to the United States. The style is direct and readable 
and the matter is elementary, evidently intended for students of about the ninth 
grade. 

It will scarcely be disputed that commercial geography should deal for the 
most part with the important facts of commercial and industrial activity and 
that these facts should be explained as far as possible in terms of the under- 
lying factors of economics and of physical geography. 

In respect to the latter factor, the book, in the reviewer's judgment is open 
to considerable criticism, first, as to the sufficiency of treatment and, second, as 
to its accuracy. 

Only a few paragraphs are given to climate and the principles are not con- 
sidered. Rainfall, temperature and winds are presented as uncorrelated items. 
The surface features are somewhat more adequately treated but without a map 
showing the physiographic divisions. It is difficult to see how a reader could 
gain a clear idea of the geographic relations that are so vitally important to 
commerce and industry. New England's water power is mentioned but the re- 
lation to glaciation is not brought out. Indeed in a casual reading, no mention 
of glaciation or its far-reaching influences is found. The Fall Line is not 
mentioned specifically although the group of cities where the "rivers descend" 
is spoken of. 

Besides the mode of treatment, one feels that the author has not an adequate 
knowledge of the geographic factors ; and inaccuracies of statement or infer- 
ence are not infrequent. The mild climate of the Northern Pacific coast of the 



